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88 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

there mentioned will explain the class of stories contained in the second 
volume ; they are now generally recognized as inadequate to account for 
the class in the first volume, namely, fairy tales. 

While Mr. Clouston is very widely read in his subject, the chief value of 
his contribution depends upon the Oriental material which it contains. 

T. F. C. 

Perrault's Popular Tales. Edited from the original editions, with intro- 
duction, etc., by Andrew Lang, M. A. Oxford : At the Clarendon 
Press. 1888. 8vo, pp. cxv, 153. 

The most pleasant and delectable Tale of the Marriage of Cupid 
and Psyche. Done into English by William Adlington, of University 
College in Oxford. With a discourse on the Fable, by Andrew Lang, 
late of Merton College in Oxford. London. 1887. Published by David 
Nutt, in the Strand. 8vo, pp. lxxxvi, 65 ; two etchings, edition of 5°° 
copies. 

Mr. Lang's theory of popular tales is found in the last chapter of his 
work on "Myth, Ritual, and Religion" (London, 1887), only in brief, and 
its detailed application must be sought in his introduction to Mrs. Hunt's 
translation of Grimm's "Household Tales" (London, C. Bell & Sons, 
1884, 2 vols. — the only complete translation of Grimm with the notes of 
the author), and in the two works mentioned at the head of this notice. 
The theory put forward by the school of philological mythologists to ex- 
plain popular tales was, they were simply the detritus of myths. Mr. Lang's 
theory should be that popular tales and myths were evolved out of the same 
early condition of human fancy, and hence their resemblance ; the impor- 
tant difference being that myths seek to explain something, while popular 
tales, or marchen, do not seem to have any raison d'itre. We say this should 
be Mr. Lang's theory ; but while be can account for similarity of material, 
he is at a loss to account for the similarity of plot, and in his latest words 
on the subject, " Perrault's Tales," p. cxv, he confesses his inability to give 
any general answer to the sphinx of popular tales. 

Although this is a very unsatisfactory conclusion, the steps by which Mr. 
Lang arrives at it lead his readers through a charming path. " The Marriage 
of Cupid and Psyche " is the immortal episode from Apuleius's " Golden 
Ass," the oldest fairy tale of Europe. We have not space to follow Mr. 
Lang in his ingenious treatment of this story in the light of anthropology 
and savage customs, but must rest with directing the attention of our read- 
ers to it as the most elaborate application yet made by Mr. Lang of his the- 
ory to any particular tale. The book is daintily printed, and illustrated with 
two charming etchings. The quaint version of Adlington (first published 
in 1566, and which may have been read by Shakespeare) will also be found 
delightful reading. 

" Perrault's Tales," we may say first of all, are given in the original text, 
which Mr. Lang has taken infinite pains to reproduce from the first edition 
(Paris, 1697). The text is preceded by an elaborate introduction, in which Mr. 
Lang discusses in his usual charming manner Charles Perrault, his tales, 
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and fairies and ogres in general. Then follow notes on each tale, in which 
Mr. Lang applies his method to each separate story, making this edition of 
Perrault an introduction to the study of popular tales in general. The con- 
clusions reached by the editor have been alluded to above, and it remains 
to call attention to the beautiful form in which the book is presented to its 
readers. It is a veritable idition de luxe, bound in half parchment, printed 
on hand-made paper with broad margins, a large -paper copy, in short, with 
two portraits of Perrault, — a book indispensable to the student of folk-tales, 
and attractive to the general reader and amateur of handsome printing. 

T. F C. 

Select Tales from the Gesta Romanorum. Translated from the 
Latin, with preliminary observations and notes, by Rev. C. Swan. New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1887. (Knickerbocker Nug- 
gets.) 

In 1824 the Rev. Charles Swan translated into English (using the Latin 
text printed by Henry Grau in Hagenau, 1508) the "Gesta Romanorum." 
Twenty-one years later, a certain G. B., unknown to the cataloguers of the 
British Museum, published a little book entitled " Evenings with the Old 
Story Tellers : Select Tales from the Gesta Romanorum," etc. (edited 
by G. B., 1845. i2mo.) This selection of twenty-seven stories was re- 
printed by the enlightened firm of Wiley and Putnam, and now, after a lapse 
of forty-two years, Mr. Putnam's Sons have begun their charming series 
with this little volume, long out of print. The attention of students of pop- 
ular tales has lately been directed almost wholly to modern folk-tales, and 
we hail with pleasure anything that will guide them into the broad field of 
mediaeval fiction, where many a curious flower remains to be plucked. May 
this dainty little book guide some readers to Swan*s complete work (in 
Bohn's Antiquarian Library), or to Oesterley's edition of the original (Ber- 
lin, 1872), with its copious references to sources and imitations. 

T. F. C. 
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